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HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY FOURTH CONCERT OF THE 159th SEASON 
FEBRUARY 13 AND 15, 1974 AT EIGHT-THIRTY JORDAN HALL 


AN OPERA BY JOHN DONAHUE AND DOMINICK ARGENTO 


Postcard from Morocco 


FIRST PRODUCTION IN NEW ENGLAND 


TIME AND PLACE: like a memory, like a railway station in Morocco 
or some place hot and strange in 1914. 


There will be no intermission. 


The Society is grateful to 


Daniel J. Finn, Vice-President for Operations, Boston University 
The Travis Restaurant, 135 Newbury Street, Boston 
David Bartholemew, New England Conservatory Opera Department 


The use of cameras or any kind of recording equipment is strictly forbidden. 
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We built a ship upon the stairs 

All made of the back-bedroom chairs, 
And filled it full of sofa pillows 

To go a-sailing on the billows. 


_ We sailed along for days and days, 
And had the very best of plays; 
But Tom fell out and burt bis knee, 
So there was no one left but me. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanee, 
O! don’t you wish that you were me? 
—Robert Louis Stevenson, A Child’s Garden of Verses 


During the course of the opera we see two puppets dressed as children in sailor suits 
attempting to build a ship, but they cannot agree on the kind of ship they will build 
together. So one kills the other one and builds his own ship, the kind of ship be wants... 
bis suitcase, if you will. 


This outcome of the puppet show recalls the last line of the other Stevenson poem... 
I think when you read the two little works you will recognize what I mean, 
what I’m getting at. If you’re able to see the opera you will witness Mr. Owen’s fate 
which is the sad death of the poet-child in us, 
and that is indeed the worst death of all. 

—A Program Note by John Donahue 


PROGRAM NOTES by Joseph Dyer 


The scene is like a memory (1914), like an old postcard from a foreign land 
showing the railway station of Morocco or some place, bot and strange, like the interior 
of a glass-covered pavillion or spa. (John Donabue) 


This déja-vu atmosphere extends also to the music of Argento’s opera. Its eclectic 
idioms are calculated to evoke ‘‘Say, that sounds just like...” reactions though tune 
sleuths will look in vain for obvious quotations, save in the divertissement Souvenir 
de Bayreuth. Mr. Argento has conjured with Mozart’s Magic Flute as a model for the 
stylistic potpourri he has served up and welded together with a sure hand for convincing 
musical organization. 


The librettist suggests a “‘semi-cartoon-like atmosphere”’ for the setting. Some of the 
characters are real, others are painted cut-outs. A cabaret orchestra supplies entertainment 
for the waiting passengers, a few of whom assume masks and play different roles. Each 
member of the bizarre company has a suitcase, the contents of which he is none too 
anxious to reveal. An elaborate description of the contents seems not to threaten privacy, 
however. 


The emphatic ‘What do you do?” arrived at as the overture-like opening ensemble 
concludes masks the essential question which the characters conspire to avoid all during 
the opera: “Who are you?” As the action begins two puppets are building a Debussean 
cloud ship. (Is it buttressed by a few Flying-Dutchman fifths?) The spectators actively 
discuss the possibility of boarding the ship and their conversations continue as a native 
chanteuse begins an exotic cabaret song. She goes into a dance at the conclusion of which 
the audience joins her “‘la-las” in a humorously overwrought climax. 


Mutual inquiries about the suitcases begin—a man with worn, old luggage defensively 
deprecates the contents of his bag and attempts to distract attention to the labels on the 
outside. The cornet player (not a professional, he claims) sings a military march complete 
with a typical accompaniment and countermelody. The hat-box lady and the shoe salesman 
fend off all attempts to uncover their treasures before prying eyes. 


During a sugary Viennese duet the painter presses the lady with a cake box to recall 
a previous encounter. The painter then recounts a boyhood fantasy adventure in an imag- 
inary ship. After his fantasies were ridiculed his “‘sailors never called again.’”’ This self- 
revelatory monologue (to which the others were. not necessarily listening) causes the group 
to descend on Mr. Owen, whose name they now discover, and insistently inquire about 
the contents of his paint box. They arrange themselves for a group portrait as the music 
of the beginning returns to prepare the way for the denouement. 


While the company continues to posture before the unwilling painter, his paint 
box falls open and inside...! No one seems to notice; each goes about his or her own 
concerns. The train departs and only Mr, Owen is left alone with the puppets in whose 
play he participates as the cloud-ship and cabaret-song themes are swallowed up in the 
loneliness of the railway station. Did it really happen? For Mr. Owen the experience 
might not have been so crushing if only, as the librettist remarks, “‘he could have gotten 
a look into someone else’s suitcase...”’ 
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MRS. EENIE’S HOME-MADE COUSCOUS RECEIPT 
(Serves 100) 


10_ liters semolina 
2% ~ liters water 
600 grams butter 


Arrange the. grains of wheat on a tray and spritz with the water. 
Finger the grains to moisten them them alll. 


Gently drop the grains into a muslin sheet. They must be loose 
in the steamer. Cover them tightly and steam them for twenty minutes 
over a boiling cauldron in a desert setting. 

Break up the lumps by stirring languidly. Recover and steam 


them for another twenty minutes. Cause all the butter to disappear 
into the grains. 
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